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4 The dome of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital rises above a blighted 
neighborhood as a symbol of 
comfort and beneficence. Not 
inappropriately, the dome is 
now overshadowed by the new 
clinical sciences _ building, 
where the training of tomor- 
row’s physicians assures the 
advance of mankind’s welfare. 
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§ Allie Sanborn is the head nurse in the 

, Johns Hopkins Hospital recovery room 
where patients receive immediate 
postoperative care. Emergencies, like 
that shown in the story starting on 
page 4, are not new to her. 
Photograph by Richard C. Thompson 
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| rather severely the 


| New York, New York 


| NEEDED: A SABIN 


FOR BALTIMORE? 


To THE Epitor: 
In your October, 1959, issue the article 
“The Legacy of Florence Sabin’ describes 


only custodial care or were cared for in their 
own homes.” This was in 1946. In 1950, 


| while my husband was attending Johns 
| Hopkins, I found, while working for the 
| Baltimore City Welfare Department, that 


in Baltimore at least one hundred known 
patients with active tuberculosis were wait- 
ing admission to hospitals. Only some four 
hundred beds were available to Negro 
patients. One example of the situation was a 


| twenty-four-year-old Korean war veteran— 


a client of mine—with advanced tuberculosis 
who was unable to receive any treatment 
except at an out-patient clinic and who was 
living with a large family—including many 
young children. 

Although I am gratified to learn of the 
health improvements initiated by Dr. Sabin 
in Colorado, I found the article emphasizes 
“appalling situation” 
surrounding the Johns Hopkins itself. Per- 
haps a few statistics closer to the source of 


| your magazine, and concerning problems 
not already solved, might be in order. 


SUZANNE STARK 


| OUR GROWING ANTHOLOGY 


To THE Eprror: 


The Hopkins name has always been 
synonymous with medical dependability, 
but a character in Robert Penn Warren’s 


| All the King’s Men seems to have his doubts. 


Page 400: “There is another big-shot 


| doctor coming in from Johns Hopkins for a 
| consultation. After he gets here they will 
| flip a nickel and find out what to do.” 


Carov Lee SpitzNas 
Baltimore, Maryland 


To tHE Epitor: 

I found this in a Boston paper last year. 
It was part of “‘ A Bedside Ballad,” which was 
delivered at a meeting of the Corporation of 
Massachusetts General Hospital on Decem- 
ber 4, 1958, and was initialed F.W.H. 

“Dear friends, how times have changed, you 

may recall 

The day when you were lunching at the 

club 

The gossip flowed, distinctly heard by all, 

‘Young doctor X, a most amazing cub, 

A Hopkins man who understands 


This laying on of healing hands, 
A blessing to the Hub.’ ” 
Davin A. Ben. 
New York, New York 


To THe Eprror: 

Here is another television reference to 
Johns Hopkins. On a detective show last 
spring (I believe it was “‘M-Squad”’ on NBC), 
a young girl, examining the tag on her fa- 
ther’s suitcase as he is walking out the door, 
exclaims “Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more, Maryland! How will we ever pay for 
it?!’’ Evidently, no one had ever told her 
about Blue Cross. 

James A. WHITE 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas 


THE COLLEGE TEACHER 


To THE Eprrtor: 

Your discussion of the College Teacher 
problem in the April issue was very interest- 
ing as far as it went. There is, however, a 
forgotten group, the part-time medical school 
teachers, to which I belong. There is also 
an untapped source of college teachers to 
which I will refer later in this letter. 

For twenty years I have been the Lec 
turer in Medical Law at this medical school 
at an annual salary of $276. For this salary 
I have prepared and delivered twenty lec 
tures each year as well as driven two thou 
sand miles. (My home is in Marion and the 
round trip to Columbus is one hundred 
miles.) 

Obviously, my university salary has 
never covered the costs of this work, and 
the deficit was met from another source. 
In April of this year this source was taken 
from me and given to a retired Air Force 
officer at three times my salary.... 

To me it is grossly unfair to exempt 
retired military people from the salary 
limitations applicable to the retired, social- 
security-covered worker. A horrible example 
of this inequity is a retired Navy admiral 
who draws $12,000 retirement pay and is 
also permitted to collect $15,000 from a 
State job. 

While there is material here for a good 
sermon, I am ignoring it to point out that 
untapped source of college teachers. It is 
very simple....{Permit] retired military 
personnel to exceed the salary limitations 
imposed on retired social-security-covered 
workers only when the excess salary is for 
college teaching services. 

T. H. SutrHerR.anp, M.p. ’23 
College of Medicine 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
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electrical 
engineers & 
physicists 
receiving M.S. 


or Ph.D. degrees 





We invite you to consult with us 
regarding new positions in Hughes Advanced 
Research and Development activities. 


Hughes offers you an atmosphere most 
productive of creative work in your specialty. 
Your assignment will be to help forward basic 
theoretical progress in areas such as these: 


= Meteor Communications 
« Solid State Physics Research 
s Satellite Interceptor Systems 


# Air Launched Intermediate Range 
Ballistic Missiles 


s Communications Satellites 

= Space Ferry Systems 

s Futuristic Instrumentation Systems 

# Global Surveillance Satellite Systems 
# Three-Dimensional Radar Systems 

s Electronics in Oceanography 

« Infrared Detection Systems 

# Industrial Controls 

« Data Processing Systems 


Hughes is an engineering-oriented company, 
and as such has become one of America’s 
leading producers of advanced electronics. 
This leadership is based upon the efforts of 
over 5,000 engineers and scientists. One in 15 
is a Ph.D. One in 4 has a master’s degree. 


The West's leader in advanced ELECTRONICS 


HUGHES 
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will be conducted Nov. 30, 1959 by a senior member of the Hughes Research & 


Oon-Ca m DUS inte rvieWS Development Staff. Consult your College Placement Officer for an appointment. 


Or write: Mr. J. Vukovich, College Placement Office, Hughes Aircraft Company, P.O. Box 90515, Los Angeles 45, California 





THE 
RECOVERY ROOM 


It is a critical phase for surgical patients and 


ihas been designed to meet any emergency 


HE GRIM CLICHE, “The operation was successful, but 

the patient died,’ used to have some measure of 

truth. It was not too many years ago that post- 
operative and anesthetic complications accounted for a 
number of fatalities, even though surgery had been per- 
formed without difficulty. 

Today, most modern hospitals have special recovery 
rooms, where needed careful attention is given to all pa- 
tients of general surgery in the sensitive hours following 
the operation. The recovery room at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, redesigned five years ago, has served as a model 
for many other hospitals. Both the room and its staff are 
well prepared to meet the problems and emergencies of 
postoperative recovery. Each of its twenty-two beds has 
oxygen equipment, suction apparatus, and equipment for 
measuring blood pressure near at hand. Resuscitation 
carts, special pumps, and electrocardiographs can be Allie Sanborn, R.N. °5: head nu 
wheeled anywhere in the room. A special cardiac section, 
accommodating as many as five patients, has additional 
emergency equipment. 

In the recovery room there is constant tension, and 
nurses must be alert to emergencies. When one occurs, an 
emergency bell is sounded on the operating floor to sum- 
mon all surgeons who are not operating. Within seconds, 
they are at the patient’s bedside. 

For most patients, of course, the recovery room is a 
brief and routine stopping place. As many as three dozen 
patients may enter the room in a single day, and they are 
returned to the wards as soon as it is safe to do so. Usually 
this is a matter of a few hours, though it sometimes re- 
quires several weeks to bring a patient to a successful 


recovery. Photographed for The J 





For his journey to the recovery room, the patient 
is put into a special bed in the operating 

room, which is located in the same corridor. 
Anesthesiologist, intern, and orderly accompany 
the patient, who is usually still unconscious. 


lopkins Magazine by Richard C. Thompson 














For patients who have undergone chest surgery, a suction pump is used to prevent the accumulation of fluids in the lungs. 


From the moment a patient enters the 
recovery room, a continual record 
is kept of his condition and progress. 


Following cardiac surgery, frequent 
EKG’s are necessary. In the background, 
a technician reads electrocardiogram. 
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RECOVERY ROOM 


Continued 


A nurse’s skill is constantly 


tested in the recovery room 


Text by Allie Sanborn 


EOPLE HAVE ASKED ME, ‘‘Why in the world do 

you want to work in the recovery room?” 

They have accurately pictured it as a place 
where the patients are generally uncomfortable and 
often hard to handle because they’re still feeling the 
effects of anesthesia and surgery. And sometimes, 
when I recall how much I enjoyed working in the 
wards as a student nurse, I ask myself the same 
question. 

I think the answer is that the recovery room is 
constantly testing the nurse—demanding that she 
be alert, quick, efficient, and skillful. Just because 
the recovery room is the most critical phase for post- 
operative patients, it is a tense and exciting place 
to work in. 

Admittedly, much of my work is routine. I have 
endless paper work to do, and filling out forms and 
charts is hardly dramatic. But even this ‘necessary 
evil” helps, I guess, by providing a change of pace. 

The greatest satisfaction, naturally, is in helping 
the patients through the tense and difficult moments 
of recovery, when anything can happen. Fortunately, 
most people have no complications, but some do— 
and these require a lot of extra attention. 

Of all the patients, the elderly ones are the best 
behaved. They wake up well—quietly. But children 
are restless, and on ““T and A” days (tonsils and 
adenoids), the recovery room is pandemonium. It’s 
nerve-racking, but understandable. And they need 
and deserve kindness. 


To prepare for a patient undergoing radical 
surgery, Miss Sanborn sometimes enters the 
operating room area to confer with the surgeons. 

















A nine-year-old girl has suddenly stopped breathing after an open heart operation. Physicians and nurses rush to her bedside 
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In the first moments of crisis, 
oxygen is given by mask until an 
endotracheal tube can be inserted. 


As breathing begins to return to 
normal, still with help, color 
improves and pulse rate increases. 


a 


RECOVERY ROOM 


Continued 


Suddenly a child stops breathing 


and the staff hurries to her side 


E WORK CONSTANTLY on the brink of crisis. 

Emergencies occur often, and when they do, 

we find ourselves in that strange, unreal 
world, where time seems to stop, and every ounce of 
concentration and effort is focused on the patient. 

For a nurse in the recovery room, probably no ex- 
perience is more terrifying than that first emergency. 
You get panicky and keep thinking, “This can’t be 
happening to me.”’ But you do what you are trained to 
do, thinking all the while that you are doing everything 
wrong, and shouldn’t come back to work the next day. 

Sometimes, all your efforts fail, and then you feel 
that there was more you could have done. But you tell 
yourself: “You can only do so much. Beyond that 
point, you’re helpless.” 

I don’t think that’s a rationalization. Emergencies 
of this sort happen here more often than anywhere else 
in the hospital. If I let them get me down, or take it 
personally when they end in failure, I wouldn’t be 
worth anything here. 


The crisis passed, surgeons and 
nurses smile in relief. But a vigil 
must be kept for several hours. 








RECOVERY ROOM Continued 


As the day ends, Miss Sanborn briefs nurses and student nurses working on the evening shift. 


It is difficult to remain emotionally detached 


O MANY PATIENTS come and go in such a short time that we hardly get to know 
them. Some have a longer and more difficult recovery, though, and some- 
times we find ourselves taking a personal interest in these patients. This is 

especially true of children. They’re cute, and everyone makes a big fuss over them. 
We usually have them spoiled by the time they leave us. 

I think it’s really an advantage to work in the recovery room since the patients 
are usually there for only a brief time. It makes it easier to keep emotionally de- 
tached from the patients. This may sound a bit harsh, and a lot of people resent 
it, but nurses can’t afford to get emotionally involved in a case; it’s upsetting and 
distracting. Of course, that doesn’t rule out kindness. 

I often have six or eight student nurses in my charge, and I watch them with a 
mixture of sympathy and envy. They’re so fresh and interested in the patients. 
They are eager and sympathetic. They have a much warmer attitude than those 
of us who have been around here for some time. It’s all brand new to them. 

I often wonder, as I see our student nurses in the midst of the tension of an 
emergency, how many are going to choose the recovery room after graduation. 


On her way home she stops to buy flowers which will brighten the recovery room next day. 
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For the Future: 


Kent Roberts Greenfield, left, sits with the pub- 
lished volumes of the U.S. Army in World War 
II. As Chief Historian for the Army and general 
editor of its first official history, Dr. Greenfield 
supervised the production of fifty-one volumes 
(of a projected eighty) before his retirement in 
October, 1958. Dr. Greenfield received his PH.D. 
in history from Johns Hopkins in 1915 and served 
as chairman of that department from 1930 until 
1946, though he was on military leave from 1942 
on. He has been a member of the faculties of 
Delaware, Rutgers, and Yale Universities. 


A Memory of the Present 


Begun in 1942 by a Hopkins historian, the 80-volume history 


N 1942, while still professor of modern European 
| history at Johns Hopkins, I was wondering, all but 

desperately, what use any of the military services 
could possibly make of a middle-aged historian. My 
only previous military experience had been to go to 
Plattsburg, N. Y. in 1918 for a few months to become 
a second lieutenant. 

Nobody could have been more astonished than I 
was, when in September, 1942, General Lesley McNair, 
Chief of Staff of the Army Ground Forces, offered me 
a commission as major and the position of chief of a 
historical section in the headquarters of his command. 
At that time, General McNair’s Army Ground Forces, 
General Henry Arnold’s Army Air Forces, and Gen- 
eral Brehon Somervell’s Services of Supply (later re- 
named the Army Service Forces) were the principal 


commands under General George Marshall and com- 
prised most of the Army. General MeNair’s surprising 
proposal to me was the result of a directive from Gen- 
eral Marshall ordering these three main commands to 
establish historical sections in their headquarters. In 
all three commands, the historical sections were manned 
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of the U.S. Army in World War Il is unprecedented in scope 


By KENT ROBERTS GREENFIELD 


by professional historians, in or out of uniform, since 
Somervell appointed Dr. John D. Millett, a Columbia 


professor of administration and public law, and Arnold 
named historian Dr. Clanton W. Williams (after first 
appointing temporarily a Regular Army officer). 

This unprecedented historical activity in the Army 
had been generated by President Roosevelt’s Executive 
Order of March, 1942, which directed all agencies of 
the Federal Government to prepare a record of their 
wartime operations. Most federal agencies found sur- 
prisingly useful the vast amount of official historical 
activity which this directive touched off. In the case of 
a few civil agencies, notably the War Production Board, 
it resulted in published works of enduring value. But 
it had its most impressive effect on the employment of 
scholars and the publication of history in the armed 
forces. 


HE ARMY (which included the air forces at the 
ime the Navy, and the Marine Corps each 
undertook a program of scholarly research and 
publication in 1945. The result, to date, in print is 



















U.S. Naval Operations in World War IT, (twelve vol- 
umes out of a projected fourteen) by Samuel Eliot 
Morison, Harvard professor emeritus and Rear Ad- 
miral, USNR, retired; The U. S. Army Air Forces in 
World War IT, (seven volumes) edited by Professor 
W. F. Craven of Princeton and Professor James A. 
Cate of Chicago; and the U. S. Army in World War 
II, (forty-two volumes out of a projected total of 
about eighty). The Army’s historians are also well 
along in the preparation of a series on the Army’s role 
in the Korean conflict and the cold war. Meanwhile, 
the Marine Corps has published a number of opera- 
tional monographs, written by Marine officers with the 
assistance of university-trained historians, and has 
recently published the first of a series of five volumes on 
the Marine Corps in World War II. 

The U. S. Army in World War IT is the most com- 
prehensive of the projects mentioned and the one about 
which I am best qualified to write, since I was its general 
editor and Chief Historian of the Department of the 
Army from 1946 until my retirement in October, 1958. 
Our experience with this series illustrates the official 
use of scholarship on a massive scale, and the ways in 


which the demands of academic scholarship can be 
met when the scholars are employees of a government 
rather than a university—a situation which has become 
quite common in recent years as PH.D.’s in every aca- 
demic specialty have swarmed into federal agencies in a 
migration of scientists and other academicians into 
government services to meet the demands of the cold 
war. So massive is this trend that it is alarming the 
universities and becoming a matter of public concern. 


LTHOUGH THE ARMY history series consists of 
books bearing the names of professional scholars, 
it had to be an official project to solve two prob- 

lems. One was the ever present problem of dollars and 
cents. In 1945, the War Department, desiring a reliable 
wartime history of its own and the Army’s performance 
at an early date, was the only institution willing and 
able to foot the bill. The other problem was that of 
giving civilian historians access to the records of the 
war. This was a poser since, at that time, most of these 
records were frozen by the security classification with 
which they had been stamped at issue. To melt down 

Continued on page 26 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALAN J. BEARDEN 


To exchange information and review draft manuscripts, Dr. Greenfield set up seminars like those he used at Johns Hopkins. 
In addition to the historians, the officers who were involved in the events being discussed quite often attended these seminars. 
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To get to the point where he gives his Gettysburg Symphony Orchestra the sign to begin its performance, William Sebastian Hart 
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has had to be a one-man manager and stagehand (nezt page). 


GETTYSBURG 


Man Who 
Makes 


Music 


He realizes a long ambition: 


to start a symphony orchestra 


ILLIAM SEBASTIAN HART, JR., who received his 
B.A. from Johns Hopkins in 1940, has long 


had an ambition to organize a symphony 


orchestra. Two seasons ago, he made his own opportu- 
nity to do so. 

Scouting the countryside for a town that might sup- 
port an orchestra, he came upon Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Here was a place from whose vicinity he 
might draw accomplished amateur musicians, and from 
whose citizenry and tourist trade he might expect to 
draw an audience. Frequently using his own funds to 
rent space, print tickets and posters, and hire profes- 
sional musicians to fill the orchestra’s key chairs, he 
got the Gettysburg Symphony Orchestra under way. 

The life of a conductor, particularly of one whose 
orchestra is short on cash and staff, is not all white tie 
and tails—although the triumph may come (left) if 
he is successful. But as the pictures on the following 


pages fully attest, he must work for it. 


Photographs by Alan J. Bearden 





MUSIC MAKER Continued 


Before the conductor conducts: a x en cent egeiomaatal 


Sunday rehearsing his orchestra, > 
surrounded by the clutter of an 





a concert-leader’s overture 


exhibition of household appliances. 


The preliminaries that 

a conductor must attend to 
sometimes include wres- 
tling a harp into rehearsal. 





With a worried aide, he 
ponders how to rehearse in a 
hall shared with a home show 





and White House press corps. 


| WHITE HOUSE 


PRESS ROOM 
— 






Instruments must be put in place. 
When the kettle drum arrives, 

it is, of course, the lot 

of the conductor to carry it. 





ie 
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Checking the chimes, 
Dr. Hart continues 
to make sure, personally, 


that everything is right. 





MUSIC MAKER Continued 





On the night of the concert, 

Dr. Hart makes it his business to 
go over every detail in the hall, 
before dressing for the performance. 


On an empty stage, the 
conductor distributes scores 
to the music stands, then 
quickly reviews his own. 














We 


Finally he arranges flowers 

before the podium and opens doors 
to the auditorium,wondering 

how many patrons will show up. 





Our Academic Heritage 


Hcidelberg 


Germany's oldest university 
has had a long, stormy past. 


Heidelberg students who once sought 
amusement in dueling and riots, now 

find tamer diversions. Here they 

enjoy a jazz concert in a hillside cave. 


N THE SUMMER of 1936, educators from the 

world’s outstanding universities were invited to 

Germany to help celebrate the 550th anniver- 

sary of the founding of the University of 
Heidelberg. Those who came found a mockery of uni- 
versity education: Nazi flags hung from the windows 
of university buildings, and students paraded in the 
uniforms of SS troops. In the classrooms and labora- 
tories, little remained of Heidelberg’s former academic 
glory. 

Many of the invited educators did not attend the 
celebration, for they had witnessed only a few years 
earlier the suppression of academic freedom at Heidei- 
berg and all other freedom-conscious German univer- 
sities. Heidelberg had been one of the last havens for 
bold critics who raised futile cries of protest against the 
Nazi regime. For its “‘heresies’’ the university had been 
punished. In 1934, more than forty professors had been 
dismissed for “racial, religious, or political reasons.”’ 
Karl Jaspers, the distinguished philosopher, had been 
barred from teaching. (His books would no longer be 
published after 1939.) 

Despite Hitler’s crimes against the university, his- 
torians may well write off the twelve-year period of Nazi 
control as one of the less significant chapters in the 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALAN J, BEARDEN 


story of Heidelberg. For Germany’s oldest university 
has, in its stormy past, survived crises of much greater 
magnitude. 


EIDELBERG DID NOT BEGIN as a haven for 

bold thinkers. It was founded in a spirit of 

reaction by Pope Urban VI in 1386 as a 

means of combating the new, anti-papal 
Humanism which was gaining advocates across Europe 
through the influence of the powerful University of 
Paris. 

Under the patronage of Ruprecht I, Elector of the 
Palatinate, the University of Heidelberg flourished. 
Ruprecht brought to Heidelberg, as its first rector, the 
world renowned scholar Marsilius von Inghen, who 
had twice been rector of Paris. Marsilius organized the 
new German school on the model of Paris, with four 
separate faculties (theology, arts, medicine, and canon 
law). But in contrast with Paris, he chose as his pro- 
fessors conservative and orthodox scholars. 

As a bulwark against the increasingly popular Hu- 
manism, Heidelberg was a failure. New interest arose in 
scientific research, in civil law, and in classical history 
and philology. Late in the fifteenth century, the transi- 
tion from the old Scholasticism was complete. Heidel- } 


The SCQCUE of Karl Theodor, Palatine prince, 1742 to 1799, guards the entrance to Heidelberg from the Old Bridge. 








©ur Academic Heritage: 
Heidelberg 


berg began making notable contribu- 
tions to the advanced learning of the 
day, and it was solidly in the front 
rank of the movement which it had been 
founded to combat. 

When the universities of Europe were 
swept into bitter theological debates 
over the teachings of Luther and Mel- 
anchthon, Calvin and Zwingli, Heidel- 
berg stood boldly at the forefront of the 
Reformative movement. From the mod- 
est introduction of Lutheran theology as 
early as 1556 (by the rector Ottenreich 
with the help of Melanchthon) the uni- 
versity moved swiftly to the newer 
Calvinistic theology. Its zeal for the 
Protestant doctrines earned it a reputa- 
tion as the “German Geneva.” 

Eventually the theological debates 
gave way to bloodshed, and all of Eu- 
rope was plunged into the Thirty Years 
War. Heidelberg lay stagnant. Its doors 
were closed from 1631 to 1652, and 
again from 1693 to 1700 after the devas- 
tation of the Palatinate by French 
armies. 


N 1801, HEIDELBERG became part of 
the territory of Baden, and Karl 
Freidrich, Count of Baden, took a 


In the court of the new university, the 
Witches’ Tower, a remnant of medieval 
Heidelberg, stands as a memorial to 
German students fallen in war. 


22 


Situated along the bank of the Neckar 
River, the ancient university town of 
Heidelberg has been a haven for many 
German poets, artists, and scholars. 


great interest in the foundering uni- 
versity. Two years later, the University 
of Heidelberg, reorganized and rejuve- 
nated in spirit, celebrated its second 
founding. (Today, the official name of 
the university honors both its founders 
as the Ruprecht-Karl University.) 

Heidelberg was quick to regain and 
surpass its old scholarly reputation. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, it 
made valuable contributions in all the 
fields of learning for which Germany 
became especially noted. The new Ro- 
manticism spurred interest in history, 
philology, and literature, and Heidel- 
berg filled its professorial chairs with 
such brilliant scholars as Friedrich 
Creuzer, Gundolf, Erwin Rohde, and 
the philosophers Hegel, Fries, and Win- 
delband. Later came von Treitschke, 
author of the monumental History of 
Germany, and Gervinus, author of His- 
tory of German Literature. 

But it was in science that Heidelberg 
made remarkable progress during the 
last century. It was here that Rob- 
ert Wilhelm Bunsen founded the science 
of spectroscopy which led to the dis- 
covery of many new elements and 
compounds and had a profound effect 
on all scientific learning. Also at Heidel- 
berg was Bunsen’s colleague in spectros- 
copy, Gustav Kirchoff, who was one of 
the pioneers in the new fields of elec- 
tricity and magnetism. Kekule, a 


teacher at the university, was one of 
the founders of organic chemistry. 

In addition, Heidelberg boasted a 
medical school of international repute. 
Its faculty at the end of the nineteenth 
century included Vincenz Czerny, pio- 
neer in cancer research; Wilhelm Erb, 
specialist in the diseases of the nervous 
system; and Emil Kraepelin, pioneer in 
modern psychiatry. (The first psychi- 
atric clinic to be associated with a uni- 
versity was established at Heidelberg.) 


opay, the University of Heidel- 
C berg thrives, partly as a result of 

U. S. financial aid but largely 
through the efforts of its professors. 

In a speech at the reopening of the 
medical school in 1945, the day after 
V-J day, Karl Jaspers looked beyond 
the rubble of his conquered country to 
the traditions of Heidelberg to set the 
tone for the future growth of the uni- 
versity. “Once upon a time,” said he, 
“we Germans had the strength to rely 
on ourselves as individuals; to remain 
free in our hearts and minds, no matter 
what our external circumstances. Today, 
too, this is our only chance. 

“This community must be guided by 
the imperishable idea of a university as 
an institution serving both research and 
education, claiming freedom of teaching 
and learning for every individual in- 
structor and student as a condition of 
their independence and responsibility.” 


The university library, Germany’s oldest, 
houses more than a million volumes. Its 
valuable collections include many old 


German manuscripts. 
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The Colorful Past of a Great Hospital 
Makes Exciting Reading 


“Great men and events were crowded close within this period. of a dozen years (at Johns Hopkins). Osler, Welch, Halsted, and 
Kelly—the ‘Big Four’ of Sargent’s portrait—were in their prime, as were their peers, the anatomist Mall, the pharmacologist Abel, 
the surgeon Cushing; the role of Hopkins as the mother of medical professors had been established; the young staff member, 
Jesse W. Lazear had died a martyr to the unraveling of the puzzle of yellow fever; two future Nobel Prize winners, Joseph Erlanger 
and George H. Whipple, had graduated before the tenth class was turned out, plus the first woman member of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Florence Sabin; and more generally the Hospital and Medical School had raised a standard to which all other 
respectable medical institutions in America would soon have to repair or lose their good repute.’* 
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Dr. Florence Rena Sabin $2.75 
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AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





THE FACULTY 


In THE ScHoot oF HYGIENE AND 
Pusuic Heattu, Donavp K. FarrBAIRN 
has been appointed visiting associate 
professor of pathobiology for the 1959- 
60 academic year. 

Sot H. Goopnaat, assistant professor 
of biochemistry, will be on leave of 
absence during the 1959-60 academic 
year to work in the Institut Pasteur 
in Paris. 

MARGARET MERRILL, sc.D. ’30 (hy- 
giene), professor of biostatistics, has 
retired after thirty-four years on the 
staff. 

CxiarRK P. Reap, associate professor 
of parasitology, has been appointed 
professor of biology at Rice Institute. 

Rorert R. WaGNER has resigned his 
appointment as associate professor of 
medicine to become associate professor 
of microbiology. He will continue as 
associate dean of the Medical School. 

The following have been appointed 
to the rank of associate professor: 
RAYMOND SELTSER, M.P.H. ’57, in epi- 
demiology; Ricnarp H. Su#eEparp, 
M.D. 46 (he will retain his position as 
assistant professor of medicine), and 
KENNETH L. ZIERLER, B.A. 736, in 
environmental medicine; and Tim- 
otTuy D. Baker, B.A. ’48, M.P.H. 54, in 
public health administration. Dr. Baker 
has also been appointed assistant dean 
of the school of hygiene. 

The following have been appointed 
to the rank of assistant professor: 
Ciaup S. Rupert, pu.p. 751 (physics), 
in biochemistry; GALE W. Rarrter and 
Mary Routu Situ, .sc. 40 (hygiene), 
in microbiology; LEon BERNSTEIN, in 
environmental medicine; ROSABELLE P. 
WALKLEY, in biostatistics; CHRISTIAN 
R. Kurt, M.p.H. ’52, DR. p.H. 59, in 
epidemiology; and Eart L. Diamonp, 
in public health administration and 
biostatistics. 

In THE ScHoot or MeEpIcINE, the 
following people have been appointed 
to the rank of assistant professor: 
FereENc GyérKeEY Boris’  Rves- 
NER, SUMNER Woop, Jjr., WiLLiam J. 
CatuEy, Donatp D. Mark, GERALD 
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S. Spear, M.D. ’52, and Joun H. Yarp- 
LEY, M.D. 53, in pathology; SAMUEL 
H. Boyer, tv, ReuBEN ANDREs, KaTu- 
ERINE H. Borkovicu, M.D. ’39, PHiLip 
S. Norman, Joun W. Parsons, B.A. 
25, M.D. ’30, and Patrick B. Storey, 
in medicine; ALLAN R. McCrary (he 
is also an instructor in medicine), 
IsapoRE TUERK, B.S. 731, and EBER- 
HARD H. UHLENHUTH, M.D. ’51, in psy- 
chiatry; Mary Ruts Situ, m.sc. ’40 
(hygiene), and Gate W. Rarrer, in 
microbiology; and A. Harry FInKEL- 
sTEIN, HELEN C. Harrison, GERALD B. 
OpE.LL, and Tuomas E. Van Metre, 
gr., (he is also an instructor in medi- 
cine), in pediatrics. 

Miriam EstHer BralLey, M.D. ’30, 
DR.P.H. ’31, fac. ’82-’59 (hygiene, medi- 
cine), house staff ’31-’32 (pediatrics), 
has resigned as assistant professor of 
medicine and assistant professor of 
pediatrics to enter the Bruderhof (Soci- 
ety of Brothers). 

Mitton B. Kress, instructor in 
medicine, and James C. OwINGs, M.D. 
’26, assistant professor of surgery, have 
been appointed to the medical board of 
the Church Home and Hospital in 
Baltimore. 


DEATHS 


CuaArRLEs Tuomas Hickok, a. ’90-’91 
(history); on September 1, 1958. He was 
professor emeritus of social sciences at 
Coe College in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

ALBERT H. Witson, G. 93-95 
(mathematics); on September 22, 1958. 
He was living in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Raymond DurBIn MILLER, SR., B.A. 
98, PH.D. ’04 (English), fellow ’07-’08; 
on March 19, 1959. He was a retired 
associate professor of English at the 
University of Missouri. 

DonaLtp M. LippELL, B.A. ’00; on 
August 16, 1958. Before his retirement 
in 1957, he maintained his own practice 
as a consulting engineer in New York. 

Mary Weir Risuer, graduate nurse 
00; on July 1, 1957. She was living in 
Londa, California. 

MILTENBERGER NEALE SMULL, B.A. 
00, c. ’00-’02 (English); on March 9, 


1959. Before his retirement, he was a 
member of the staff of the Maryland 
Institute of Art. 

Maset Austin (Mrs. Eimer Er- 
NEST) SOUTHARD, M.D. 700; on July 28, 
1958. She was a physician with the 
Massachusetts Department of Health. 

Epwarp CLINTON BIXLeER, G. ’01-’05 
(Greek); on November 5, 1958. He was 
professor emeritus of education at Blue 
Ridge College. 

BertTrRAM Mosess BERNHEIM, B.A. 01, 
M.D. ’05, fac. ’09-’48 (surgery), asso- 
ciate professor emeritus of surgery; on 
November 28, 1958. Dr. Bernheim was 
a pioneer in cardio-vascular surgery 
and a founder of the American College 
of Surgeons. He was the author of A 
Surgeon’s Domain and 
books and papers on surgery of the 
vascular system and blood transfusions. 

ANNIE FreNcH (Mrs. Guy 0.) 
Dickinson, graduate nurse ’01; on 
Feburary 2, 1959. She was living in 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 

JaMEs M. Farr, PH.D. ’01 (English); 
on March 4, 1958. Before his retire- 
ment in 1934, he was vice-president of 
the University of Florida and professor 
and head of the department of English 
there. 

Cart Loy Hanna, a. 


many other 


01-02 (bi- 


ology); on November 23, 1958. He was 


living in New Castle, Pennsylvania. 

Wituram =E. Martin, pup. 01 
(history); on February 25, 1959. Dr. 
Martin was a former vice-president of 
Ward-Belmont College and_ retired 
president of Sullins College in Bristol, 
Tennessee. 

Aucust Prick West, B.A. ’Ol, 
PH.D. ’05, fellow ’09-’10 (chemistry); 
on October 24, 1958. Before his retire- 
ment in 1948, he was chief chemist of 
the division of organic chemistry at the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

Joun Norris Mysrs, B.A. ’02; on 
May 25, 1958. He was the manager of 
the Medical Health Department of 
Macmillan Company before his retire- 
ment. 

SIDNEY SMITH, B.A. ’02; on October 
25, 1958. He was a director of Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad Company. 





Covnpit B. VANARSDALL, M.D. 702; 
on Cctober 25, 1958. He was a physi- 
cian :‘n Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 

TisotHy LyMAN, medicine ’03-’04, 
06-07; on June 6, 1958. He was a 
retired physician in Sacramento, Cali- 
forni:. 

CnaRLES ALEXANDER MARSHALL, 
B.A. 03; on March 25, 1957. He was the 
organizer and former chief of the Eco- 
nomic Coéperation Administration mis- 
sion to Denmark. The King of Denmark 
made him a Knight of the Order of the 
Grand Cross of Dannebrog in 1953. 

BENJAMIN F. Ritey, Jr., M.p. ’03; on 
November 11, 1958. He was living in 
Thomson, Georgia. 

Hucu JENKINS Haze.uurst, arts 
04-05; on March 10, 1959. He was a 
field representative for the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. 

GERTRUDE MULDREW, graduate nurse 
04; in January, 1958. She was living 
in Toronto, Canada. 

Peter Peck, B.A. 08, G. 08-11 
(political science) ; on April 18, 1959. He 
was a lawyer in Baltimore. 

SypNEY DunnHaAmM Dyker, arts ’09-’10; 
on April 25, 1958. He was living in 
South Norwalk, Connecticut. 

Rosert Mitton OVERBECK, B.A. 
09, pH.D. 715 (geology), fellow ’49-’58 
(geology); on September 23, 1958. 
He was a geologist with the Maryland 
Department of Geology. 

Leon Haruan Warkins, M.D. ’09; on 
October 9, 1958. He was a surgeon and 
gynecologist in Pasadena, California. 

ExizaBetu G. Fox, graduate nurse 
10; on November 13, 1958. She was a 
member of the Yale School of Nursing 
faculty for nineteen years and was a 
former president of the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing. 

Tuomas ALBERT Lewis, PH.D. ’10 
(psychology); on May 25, 1958. He was 
professor emeritus at Denison Univer- 
sity. 

Linton KELLY Starr, B.S. 10, medi- 
cine "10—’11; on March 26, 1958. He was 
living in Atlanta, Georgia. 

MARGARET WEIDEMANN, graduate 
nurse ’10; on January 1, 1959. She was 
living in Hendersonville, North Caro- 
lina, 

Water R. Gate, arts ’11-’15, Me- 
Coy ’10-’11, ’16-’20; on March 22, 1959. 
Before his retirement in 1948, he was a 
teacher of art at Baltimore City College 
for forty-one years. 

Herte, P. MakEL, B.A. ‘11, M.D. 
15; on November 7, 1958. Dr. Makel 
retired in 1945 after 29 years of serv- 
ice in the Army Medical Corps. 

Continued on neat page 





BRAHAM FLEXNER, B.A. ’86, LL.D. 
49 (hon.), died on September 


"21, 1959, after a lifetime of service to 


higher education. 

Upon graduation from Johns Hop- 
kins, Dr. Flexner returned to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where he began his 
own school, which was an educa- 
tional and financial success. But after 
fourteen years of teaching, he felt 
himself slipping into stagnation. He 
closed his school and used his savings 
to obtain his master’s degree from 
Harvard and to study in several 
European universities. 

His first book, a severe criticism of 
the American college, brought him to 
the attention of Henry S. Pritchett, 
head of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, who 
asked him to conduct an investiga- 
tion of this country’s medical schools. 

Dr. Flexner found that the major- 
ity of the 150-odd medical institu- 
tions in the United States and Can- 
ada were no more than commercial 
enterprises devoid of qualified facul- 


ties, adequate facilities, or suitable 
entrance requirements. So scathing 
was his report that its publication in 
1910 was enough to close nearly half 
of the medical schools in the country. 

But he did not stop at mere criti- 
cism. Wherever he destroyed, he was 
the first to begin rebuilding. He pro- 
posed that at least thirty top medical 
colleges be established, and he ob- 
tained the necessary funds for this 
purpose, reshaping the pattern of 
medical training in the nation. 

To fulfill a dream he had of a 
school in which top students and 
teachers could work and study to- 
gether, he raised six million dollars 
for the founding of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton and 
served as its first director. 

In later years, Dr. Flexner became 
concerned over the emphasis given 
sciences in curricula and endow- 
ments. He envisioned a foundation 
that would serve the humanities 
solely, and thus re-establish the bal- 
ance between the two areas of learning. 
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JouNnN BERNARD REESIDE, JR., B.A. 
11, pH.v. ’15 (geology); on July 3, 
1958. He was a geologist with the 
United States Geological Survey for 
forty-six years. 

IsmporE KauiscH WIENER, M.D. ’11; 
or. June 18, 1958. He was a physician 
in Kew Gardens, New York. 

RaymMonp JoHn Cary, M.D. 712; on 
January 7, 1959. He practiced medicine 
in Long Beach, California. 

CLEMENT O. MEREDITH, PH.D. 712 
(Latin); on September 12, 1958. Before 
his retirement in 1935, he was professor 
of German at the University of Rich- 
mond. 

ALFRED SPRINGER, JR., PH.D. 712 
(chemistry); on August 29, 1958. Be- 
fore his retirement in 1949, he was a 
physicist with the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, U.S. Navy. 

Ho.ttanp NEWTON STEVENSON, I, 
M.D. ’12, fac. ’12-’15 (pathology); on 
January 11, 1959. Dr. Stevenson was 
formerly director of otolaryngology at 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) Hospital and 
was a consultant in that field until his 
death. 

ALBERT A. BoRNSCHEUER, M.D. 713; 
on November 22, 1958. He was on the 
staff of St. Francis Hospital in Pitts- 
burgh. 

SamuEL Moses Burka, B.A. ’13, 
M.A. 716, PH.D. 719 (physics); on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1959. He was a physicist and 
research consultant for the U. S. Air 
Force. 

Lypa Kerr Kina, graduate nurse 
13; on February 28, 1959. She was 
living in San Antonio, Texas. 

Epuarp Novak, B.A. 713, M.D. 717, 
fac. ’29-’36 (neurology), house staff 
’17-"18 (gynecology); on October 6, 
1958. He was a physician in Baltimore. 

LAWRENCE TyLER Post, M.D. ’13, 
house staff °13—’14 (medicine); on 
May 13, 1958. He had been professor 
emeritus of clinical ophthalmology at 
Washington University School of Medi- 
cine. 

Guy STOLLENWERCK, arts ’13—’14; on 
November 3, 1958. He was living in 
Delray Beach, Florida. 

Leo Srewart Trask, M.D. 713; on 
March 16, 1959. He was a surgeon in 
Everett, Washington. 

Henry C. TRIESLER, medicine ’13— 
14; on November 22, 1958, He was in 
the investment business in Hagers- 
town, Maryland. 

CarL ScHarF, B.A. 714, M.A. ’16, 
PH.D. 35 (German); on November 11, 
1958. Dr. Scharf was retired from 
governmental service. 
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A Memory 
of the Present 


Continued from page 13 


this enormous glacier of classified rec- 
ords by the usual process of review and 
declassification presented a problem 
that seemed insuperable (and is not 
yet solved). But the War Department 
could open all its records to historians 
on its own payroll by clearing these 
authors for access to most secret records. 
(Clearing for publication the histories 
they wrote has proved to be a much 
simpler matter.) 


© ADMINISTER its adventure in 

historiography, the War Depart- 
ment in 1945 created a historical divi- 
sion in its special staff, with a major 
general as its chief, and appointed an 
advisory committee which consisted 
(except for one scholarly retired gen- 
eral) of nationally known professional 
historians. Its chairman was Dr. J. 
Phinney Baxter, president of Williams 
College. I was invited to become chief 
historian and direct the professional 
aspects of the undertaking. 

To accept meant resigning my posi- 
tion as chairman of the department of 
history at Johns Hopkins and embarking 
on an entirely new career. I was unwill- 
ing to do this without first making sure 
of the interest and support of General 
Eisenhower, then Chief of Staff of the 
Army. I felt grave doubts as I ap- 
proached my meeting with him and 
some trepidation, for I was still in 
uniform, wearing the modest insignia of 
a lieutenant colonel. 

The interview was to be for ten 
minutes and lasted forty, while General 
Eisenhower paced the floor of his office 
and pondered the problem with which 
I had confronted him. When our meet- 
ing ended, he had promised to meet the 
three conditions which I regarded as 
necessary. 

The first condition was purely prac- 
tical: that he retain on duty with the 
historical division for a full tour the 
two young colonels who had conceived 
and shaped the Army’s bold and un- 
precedented excursion into historiog- 
raphy (Allen F. Clark, now brigadier 
general and Chief of the North Pacific 
Division of the Corps of Engineers, and 
John M. Kemper, now headmaster of 
Phillips Academy, Andover). This re- 
quest General Eisenhower met at once 


by ringing for his aide and giving the 
order. 

The second condition was that my 
historians be given access to records 
however highly classified for security, 
General Eisenhower agreed to this also, 
but insisted that the order be circulated 
through the general staff chiefs for con- 
currence “so they won’t say ‘Ike said 
this, but meant that’.” 

The third condition was that every 
volume published should bear on its 
title page and spine the name of the 
author, as his certification to the public 
of his individual responsibility and his 
professional freedom to call the shots as 
he saw them. 

While Chief of Staff, General Eisen- 
hower fulfilled with interest and en- 
thusiasm the assurances he had given 
me. And since he has been President, he 
has continued to show interest, on one 
occasion intervening to save the Army’s 
program when it was threatened by a 
financial crisis. In 1947, he went even 
beyond his original assurances to me, 
issuing a directive that made our exer- 
cise of academic freedom not optional, 
but imperative. “The history of World 
War II,” read the directive, ‘must, 
without reservation, tell the complete 
story of the Army’s participation [in 
the war].”’ And it ended, “The foregoing 
directive will be interpreted in the most 
liberal sense with no reservations as to 
whether or not the evidence of history 
places the Army in a favorable light.” 

In short, the conditions were such 
that if we did not write thoroughly 
documented and honest history, it would 
be our own fault. 


B: WE Now had to face the internal 


problems of an enterprise in his- 


toriography that was without precedents 
in American experience. Ours was to be 
the first concerted effort to produce a 
history of our Army in a war. It has 
been remarked that the United States 
has been one of the most belligerent but 
one of the least military of great na- 
tions. Academic historians had turned 
their back on military history, and only 
a few civilian historians like Douglas 
S. Freeman had devoted themselves to 
it. And our armed services had not 
produced the type of officer trained in his- 
torical method that the German, French, 
and English systems had developed. 
We had, therefore, to create military 
historians as well as military history. 

In that respect, we had an advantage 
which we exploited. This lay in the fact 
that during World War II the War 
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Department, to comply with F. D. R.’s 
1942 mandate, had put many historians 
into uniform as historical officers. From 
thesc, we recruited most of our staff. 
They had learned to know these forces 
in action, which qualified them to make 
military and administrative sense out 
of what they were writing. They had 
observed how the records they were 
using had been generated and were, 
therefore, better able to evaluate their 
importance. Furthermore, these _his- 
torians were personally interested in 
making a final report on the great events 
in which they themselves had played a 
part. But only one of them, Dr. Hugh 
M. Cole, now in the Johns Hopkins 
Operations Research Office, had studied 
or taught military history. , 

We also lacked the benefit of scholarly 
precedents and guidance in the writing 
of contemporary history, and ours was 
to be the most extensive application of 
scholarship to the historical reconstruc- 
tion of recent events ever undertaken in 
the United States. 

When I was a graduate student at 
Johns Hopkins between 1911 and 1915, 
my masters in history were disposed to 
regard writing about events more recent 


than 1865 as journalism rather than 
history. The doctrine they imparted was 
that such writing could not last because 
it was certain to lack perspective. 

The academic disdain for contem- 
porary history as unscholarly was be- 
ginning to melt. But in 1945, our gradu- 
ate schools were not yet giving sys- 
tematic attention to the problems of 
writing contemporary or even modern 
history, and academic historians were 
still timid about committing themselves 
to projects looking toward the synthesis 
of information on major subjects in 
recent history. Ours was just such a 
project. Its objective was to produce a 
history solid enough to last for fifty or 
a hundred years as the standard work of 
reference. 

So again we had to create our own 
precedents. 

The first step was to recognize that 
good history is not an absolute. This is 
a conclusion which many historians had 


accepted by 1945 after more than a 
decade of vigorous debate over the 
nature of history. It had become evident 
that what is called “perspective” is 
often merely reassessment of facts in 
terms of what a historian finds signifi- 
cant in light of the interests or pre- 
occupations of his own generation. 


DMITTEDLY, the objectivity that we 
N all recognize as essential to good 
history is harder to achieve in writing 
contemporary history, simply because 
of the historian’s personal identification 
with tendencies, persons, and issues 
that are still subject to partisan debate. 
But it has also become clear that his- 
torians who write of the most remote 
periods are not immune from the bias 
of current interests or social philosophy. 
The best to be expected of either is that 
they recognize their assumptions regard- 
ing what is important and the effect of 
these assumptions on their conclusions. 
The kind of perspective that is really 
valuable is as available to the writer of 
contemporary history as it is to the 
historian who writes of ancient Rome. 
This is the perspective derived from 
comparison; from a breadth of knowl- 


edge and depth of insight that permits 
the historian constantly to compare past 
situations. We came, therefore, to be- 
lieve that the only distinctions of good 
or bad which are applicable in judging 
contemporary history are two: the in- 
evitable distinction between historians 
who are rich in knowledge, know them- 
selves, and are honest, and those who 
do not have these qualifications; and a 
distinction of purpose or function which 
has been neatly phrased by Professor 
E. L. Woodward: “One type of his- 
torian [the historian of the distant past] 
writes of the past in order to bring 
before contemporaries things that have 
been long forgotten or confused; the 
other [the historian of the recent past] 
writes in order to leave an exact memory 
of the present.” 

We had one advantage denied to 
past historians of a great war. It had 
been previously necessary to postpone 
an attempt to write sound and balanced 
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history until it became possible to know 
what the enemy was thinking and doing; 
to learn what had been happening “on 
the other side of the hill.’ Benefiting 
by the unconditional surrender of our 
enemies, we were already in possession 
of most of the enemy records that had 
escaped destruction. 

We were also holding as prisoners of 
war the surviving officers of the enemy 
forces. It was quickly perceived that 
their testimony, if properly controlled, 
could be of great value in supplying in- 
formation missing from records. Ar- 
rangements were made to subject them 
to systematic interrogation. In a few 
cases, trial by the Nuremberg tribunal 
of German generals, later executed, was 
postponed until we could obtain their 
testimony as historical witnesses. 

The testimony of ex-officers of Ger- 
man and Japanese forces was, of course, 
subject to suspicion as historical evi- 
dence. But it could be controlled. So 
many officers, of all ranks, were at our 
disposal that when they wrote, it was 
possible to confront them with incon- 
sistencies in narratives of the same 
event by different officers. Erroneous 
statements and misrepresentations were 
thus brought to light for further investi- 
gation. Later we were permitted to 
confront them with their own records 
as a check on their accuracy and candor. 

The narratives we have obtained 
from German and Japanese generals 
are memoirs. But they are controlled 
memoirs, and as such are far more 
valuable than those published inde- 
pendently by enemy individuals, on 
which historians of war have normally 
had to depend for their knowledge of 
the other side. 


\\\ 7 ® sEIzED on another advantage 
that we could gain from writ- 
ing promptly. We were in a position 
to interview extensively friendly as 
well as enemy participants in the 
war. Such interviewing is a method of 
obtaining historical evidence that was 
not new. Thucydides had made classic 
use of it in writing the History of the 
Peloponnesian War. Professor W. Stull 
Holt had inspired his graduate students 
to practice it when he was directing 
graduate study in American history at 
Johns Hopkins between 1930 and 1941. 
Many of them applied it and have con- 
tinued to apply it; e.g., Dr. Eric Gold- 
man, now professor of history at Prince- 
ton, in writing his dissertation on 
Charles James Bonaparte and more 

Continued on neat page 
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recently his history of The Crucial 
Decade, 1945-1955. 

Another example of this technique is 
the ambitious oral history program at 
Columbia University. During World 
War IT, personal interrogation was used 
extensively by historical officers of the 
Army and proved to be a highly effec- 
tive means of penetrating “the fog of 
battle”? which has always baffled his- 
torians of combat. And it became the 
foundation for a series of narratives, 
American Forces in Action, published 
by the War Department during and 
immediately after the war, which sur- 
prised professional critics by their com- 
pleteness and accuracy. 

The use of oral evidence alone (and 
its availability) went far toward justify- 
ing the decision to proceed at once to 
compile the history of the war. For one 
thing, it was recognized that it is not 
only an indispensable, but a highly 
perishable form of evidence. Even the 
most conscientious memory soon fades 
and yields distorted images, and the 
method quickly begins to produce di- 
minishing returns. As Sir Ian Hamilton 
once said: “On the day of battle naked 
truths may be picked up for the asking; 
by the following morning they have al- 
ready begun to get into their uniforms.” 
So it must be considered irreplaceable 
evidence, particularly for the history of 
recent warfare, in which oral and frag- 
mentary orders have so largely taken 
the place of written orders. Owing to the 
use of the telephone, the record of 
many crucial decisions in battle is writ- 
ten on air. 

Our interviews produced what Louis 
Gottschalk calls “personal documents” 
and have had to be used with the pre- 
cautions that this type of document 
requires. The rule of two independent 
witnesses, for example, becomes par- 
ticularly important. But without such 
evidence, the written records, though 
overwhelmingly massive, confront his- 
torians with gaps. In the case of more 
remote periods, such gaps are bridged 
by conjecture or closed by painful and 
elaborate research, or just left gaping. 
According to an article in the New 
York Times Magazine in 1949 a col- 
league of mine in Roman history told 
me that I could not write good history 
without his perspective. I was reported 
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to have replied: “But you cannot in- 
terview Julius Caesar.” I don’t re- 
member saying this, but if I’d thought 
of it I might very well have, for it 
emphasizes the point I am trying to 
make. 


E REMAINED, of course, chiefly 

dependent on written records. 
The maxim, “No document, no _his- 
tory,’’ was as applicable as ever. But 
the very vastness of the documentation 
which confronted us was another argu- 
ment for proceeding at once to write the 
history, of the war. The mass of records 
that survives a modern war is so over- 
whelming as to make it increasingly 
doubtful that its history can be written 
successfully except by that generation 
which created the records and knows 
how to use them selectively. 

We were, in short, convinced that 
unless the history of the war was written 
promptly, it could not be written either 
correctly or adequately. We had to 





Next month, the Johns Hopkins Maga- 
zine will present an article by Charles 
B. MacDonald on the bitter Christmas 
fighting in the Ardennes Forest in 1944. 
Mr. MacDonald, a colleague of Dr. 
Greenfield’s in the Army’s historical 
project, commanded a company in this 
battle. He has written the Army’s vol- 
ume on the Siegfried Line campaign and 
is presently directing the sub-series on 
the history of the operations in Europe. 





face up to the problems of writing con- 
temporary history 

In solving these problems, we found, 
with some surprise, that the criteria and 
tools we had acquired from our aca- 
demic training furnished us well with 
the means we needed. During the war, 
we had often found the Army saying: 
“Our doctrines are sound.”’ This meant, 
we learned, that its officers were find- 
ing, with as much relief as complacency, 
that the doctrines they had worked out 
in their schools when there was virtually 
no Army were providing them with the 
guidance they needed to outwit and 
defeat the Axis forces. Similarly, we 
found that what we had learned from 
our academic training in historiography 
produced surprisingly good results when 
applied to new situations and problems. 
And our experience was providing tests 
of academic doctrine that can be re- 
garded by more cloistered historians as 
highly reassuring. In the ’20’s and ’30’s 
when I was writing about events in the 
history of Italy that happened a hun- 


dred years ago, I could not show that I 
had written to Cavour to find out if my 
reconstructions bore a reasonable re- 
semblance to the realities of that era 
as he had known them. But when we 
showed our draft chapters to Army 
officers who had played a leading role 
in the events we described, they would 
often exclaim: “This is right, and it 
tells me more than I knew at the time! 
How could you know all this?” The 
answer was that we had learned it from 
the records; that that is what a his- 
torian does. He has been trained to use 
records to find out what happened. All 
the same, it was a reassuring and ex- 
hilarating experience to find that our 
doctrines were producing the hoped-for 
results: that they were ‘‘sound.”’ 


HE MosT effective single instrument 
ir we employed to teach our- 
selves and others how to write con- 
temporary history and to develop our 
doctrine and outlook was also academic. 
And it was born at Johns Hopkins. This 
was a type of seminar that W. Stull 
Holt, Frederic Lane, Sidney Painter, 
and I had devised to meet special needs 
and take advantage of the resources 
of the university. It grew out of a 
decision that Holt and I reached as 
soon as we became responsible for the 
direction of graduate study in history 
at Homewood in 1930. This was that 
we would never again waste the stu- 
dents’ time and our own by listening to 
a paper read to a seminar. Instead, the 
paper to be discussed would be circu- 
lated for study by the members of the 
seminar a week or so in advance of the 
meeting. Our seminar time was then 
devoted to thoroughly critical discus- 
sion. 

The other distinctive feature of this 
seminar was its non-specialization. All 
students who seemed capable of writing 
an acceptable dissertation, together 
with the faculty (regardless of their 
respective specialties), were invited to 
be members of the seminar. This seemed 
desirable, indeed since a 
number of our students were orphans 
of a previous regime and were writing 
about subjects in which we were not 
specialists. But we were all historians, 
actual or potential, and we could 
bring to bear in a critical discussion our 
common knowledge, experience, con- 
cepts, and technical skills in the essen- 
tials of that discipline. Students with a 
knowledge of a specialized field, even 
if it were not ours, could teach each 
other. 


necessary, 
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Tiiis general seminar met still another 
need. At that time, the department of 
history at Johns Hopkins was not 
strong. But Johns Hopkins, both at 
Homewood and at the Medical School, 
coul:! deploy a brilliant array of strength 
in history, with Tenney Frank, Gil- 
bert Chinard, Sigerist, Larkey, Tem- 
kin, and Owen Lattimore on its staff, 
and with George Boas and Albert 
Weinberg and others at work with 
Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy on the 
history of ideas. And we could call in 
economists and political scientists with 
a historical outlook. These scholars 
became members of the seminar when 
the paper related to their interests. At 
the meetings there was an abundance of 
profitable discussion. These seminars 
were a stimulating experience for the 
faculty and a memorably exciting one 
for the students. 


HEN I ASSUMED the responsibilities 

\\) of chief historian for the War 
Department and general editor of the 
U.S. Army in World War IT in 1946, 
such seminars seemed to be an instru- 
ment admirably suited to meet our 
needs, and they proved to be. The 
historians who composed them felt an 
even livelier need than the graduate 
students at Johns Hopkins to profit by 
each others’ experience and to obtain a 
searching criticism of their methods, 
findings, and assumptions. 

Located in the Washington head- 
quarters of the Army as we were, we 
were able to invite to our seminars 
persons who played leading roles in the 
events that a chapter under discussion 
described. Among such participants 
were wartime chiefs of the Operations 
Division which had been General 
Marshall’s Washington command post 
during the war; General Eisenhower; 
General Wedemeyer; General Lem- 
nitzer, now U. S. Army Chief of Staff; 
the wartime Chief of Engineers; and 
commanders of divisions, corps, and 
armies. 

Soon after these seminars were 
initiated, General Eisenhower let us 
know that he wished to attend a meet- 
ing. We warned him that it would not 
be profitable to do so unless he could 
find time in advance to read the paper 
to be discussed. The chapter in question 
was from Gordon Harrison’s draft 
manuscript, The Cross Channel Aitack, 
published in 1951. The general’s aide 
returned his copy to us before the date 
of the meeting and we found Ike’s notes 
in the margins. In one passage, Harrison 








CLASS DAY ACTIVITIES 


Each year at this time, the ordinary matters of education are suspended for 
an afternoon while students turn to the more urgent business of building 
class spirit. For a few hectic hours, freshmen battle sophomores, and juniors 
tilt with seniors in basketball, football, tug-of-war, and pushball, above. The 
numerals of the winning class are immortalized on a plaque in the gymnasium. 
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described the difference between the 
roles played by Churchill and Roosevelt 
in the military direction of the war, 
pointing out that while F. D. R. al- 
most always left strategy decisions to 
his military chiefs, Churchill was always 
intervening to impose his ideas of 
strategy, and even tactics, on his com- 
manders. “And,” Harrison had writ- 
ten, “Mr. Churchill was a very volatile 
strategist.’”’ Opposite this sentence, Ike 
had pencilled a note which read: “He 
can’t say this.” 

When General Malony, then our 
military chief, saw this note he said: 
“T told you so. In spite of his assur- 
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ances, Ike is not going to let your 
historians call the shots as they see 
them.” 

The meeting day arrived, and when 
the discussion got around to the passage 
about Churchill, General Eisenhower 
said in effect: 

You can’t say that because it isn’t 

true. You must, of course, go into the 

politics of strategy, but you must also 
get the facts right. ‘Volatile strate- 
gist’ indeed! If there was ever a man 
who was stubborn, pigheaded, and 
dominated by an idée fixe in matters 
of strategy, and ready to use all his 

Continued on next page 
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resources of intellect, eloquence, and 

charm to get me to accept his concep- 

tions, it was Mr. Churchill. 
General Eisenhower then proceeded to 
tell us about Mr. Churchill’s efforts to 
wear him down on the decision regard- 
ing landing craft for Anzio versus 
Southern France—which he later de- 
scribed in his Crusade in Europe. 


T THAT MEETING, it was difficult, 
A with. General Eisenhower’s five 
stars present, to get the lay members of 
the seminar to indulge in the hammer- 
and-tongs criticism that usually char- 
acterized these meetings. But finally, 
with a prod from the chairman, one of 
my young historians, of Irish extraction, 
sharply challenged Harrison’s conclusion 
that by the time of the first Quebec 
conference, the Allied chiefs were no 
longer anxious over the “Battle of the 
Atlantic.”” When Harrison demanded 
evidence that he was mistaken, Sunder- 
land told him that he had just dug it 
out of contemporary British reports on 
submarine sinkings. Harrison replied 
promptly, “That is better documenta- 
tion than mine. I'll rewrite those pages.”’ 
Ike thereupon exclaimed with boyish 
enthusiasm: “I can see that you people 
are honestly trying to get at the truth, 
and I will back you one hundred per 
cent, though there is little I can do 
except help with your budget.” If we 
had had any lingering doubt of General 
Eisenhower’s understanding and sup- 
port, this incident dispelled it. But the 
point I wish to emphasize is the stimu- 
lation the seminars gave our historians 
and the opportunities they provided 
for observing, face to face, the reactions 
of the protagonists of their narratives 
in the context of a thorough and critical 
discussion of the evidence. 

At a later meeting when a chapter of 
the Cairo-Teheran conference was up 
for discussion, General Eisenhower 
came again and brought with him 
General Thomas T. Handy who had 
been Chief of General Marshall’s Opera- 
tions Division during the war. They 
presently got into a lively debate over 
the impression made on the American 
Joint Chiefs of Staff by reports from 
General Deane in Moscow that at 
Tehran Stalin might support Churchill’s 
“Aegean adventures” rather than all-out 
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concentration on the  cross-channel 
attack. When General Eisenhower said 
that he did not remember any anxiety 
being created by Deane’s reports, 
General Handy replied: “Well, I can 
only say that from my worm’s-eye 
point of view, they seemed to provide 
plenty of ground for concern.” 
“Worm’s-eye point of view!” This 
gave us quite a shock and called for a 
readjustment of perspective, for to 
those of us who had been Army officers 
during the war, the Operations Division 
had seemed the Olympian council of 
American strategy, and General Handy, 
as its chief, second only to General 
Marshall, the great god of American 
strategic decisions. Orders from either 
were subject to no debate. Both generals 
enjoyed the discussion thoroughly, and 
as General Eisenhower walked down the 
corridor of the Pentagon after the ses- 
sion he was heard to remark to Handy: 
“Tom, I haven’t had such a good time 
since I have been in this building.” 


a device, also essentially academic, 
for final review of completed manu- 
scripts. This was an ad hoc panel whose 
members were asked to read the manu- 
script and meet, in an all-day session if 
necessary, for a critical review of the 
text. These review panels were (and 
are) composed of members appointed 
from the office staff, both historians and 
officers, and, in addition, of a profes- 
sional historian not employed by the 
government and one or more leading 
participants in the events dealt with in 
the manuscript. The panel members 
were requested to review it carefully 
and critically and express their judg- 
ments on its accuracy and adequacy, 
both from a scholarly and military 
point of view. The author was not pres- 
ent in this case, so the discussion could 
be ruthlessly frank. Our object was to 
explore and anticipate every criticism 
of the manuscript that a conscientious 
reviewer might make if its shortcomings 
were not corrected before publication. 
After the panel meeting, with the re- 
sults of the discussion before me, I 
prepared, as chief editor, a comprehen- 
sive critique to guide the author in 
revising or completing his manuscript. 

The process has had very valuable 
effects. It has given us and the Army a 
broadly based assurance of the pro- 
fessional integrity and adequacy of our 
books, one that would have been be- 
yond the competence of the editor alone. 
And it has given our historians the 
benefit of comprehensive and responsible 


QO: OF THESE seminars I developed 


criticism in advance of publication— 
something that academic 
rarely ever get even from their friends 
and publishers, and may well envy. 


historians 


HE REVIEW PANELS as well as the 
seminars often uncovered valuable 
information and clues for our historians, 
One example is a panel on which the 
living participant present was a senior 
Navy officer, Vice Admiral Thomas C. 
Kinkaid. What he had to say was of 
material help to us in achieving a just 
view of General MacArthur. This has 
been one of our most difficult problems 
because MacArthur is the only great 
American commander of the war who 
has been unwilling to trust the conclu- 
sions of disinterested historians and 
has shown a consistent determination to 
have his portrait for history painted by 
those who accept his tastes and views 
with unqualified enthusiasm. Among 
these enthusiasts American naval of- 
ficers have been conspicuously few. But 
Admiral Kinkaid, who commanded 
“General MacArthur’s Navy,’ the 
Seventh Fleet, testified that MacArthur 
had never failed to listen with complete 
understanding to his recommendations; 
that when General MacArthur rejected 
them he had almost invariably found 
that MacArthur’s judgment was wiser 
than his own, and the admiral cited 
convincing examples. In general, I can 
say that the Army historians, with- 
out General MacArthur’s coéperation, 
have been able to produce a full and 
illuminating account of his campaigns 
and decisions. I believe that from it will 
emerge a picture of MacArthur as hav- 
ing been a greater general and one more 
entitled to enduring admiration than he 
seems in the portraits that have been 
painted with his approval by his un- 
critical admirers. 

In another review panel we had pres- 
ent Lt. General Clarence R. Huebner 
who commanded the famous Ist In- 
fantry Division in the Siegfried Line 
campaign during the fall of 1944 and 
later the V Corps. Charles B. Mac- 
Donald, author of our volume on that 
bitter campaign, had to deal with the 
plans and operations of two U. §. 
Armies, the First and the Ninth. His 
narrative gave a clear picture of de- 
cisions at the headquarters of the Ninth 
Army, commanded by General ‘William 
H. Simpson, but a very vague one of 
the thinking at headquarters of the 
great First Army, commanded by Lt. 
General Courtney H. Hodges. It left 
the impression that General Hodges had 
not exercised firm and positive direction 
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of his army. This, General Huebner 
said, did not correspond with the facts 
as he knew them. 

Called in for consultation MacDonald 
explained that if his picture of First 
Army headquarters was blurred it was 
because he could not get the informa- 
tion he needed from records or inter- 
views. General Huebner said that he 
understood the situation well from his 
experience as division and corps com- 
mander, and he explained that it had 
been Hodges’ practice to appear in a 
jeep, sit down behind a hedge, and 
communicate his instructions of which 
no record was likely to be left at his 
headquarters. He suggested that Mac- 
Donald protit by his own device for 
finding out what the thinking was at 
First Army headquarters. This was to 
talk with one of General Hodges’ aides. 
Adopting this ‘‘aide channel,” Mac- 
Donald found that one of General 
Hodges’ aides had kept a day-by-day 
diary of General Hodges’ moves and 
decisions. From this MacDonald was 
able to complete his picture. 


N 1946, we entered upon our ambi- 
| tious enterprise under auspices 
favorable to success. But we had anx- 
ieties that could be relieved only when 
our books had been published and sent 
to the critics. We awaited with greatest 
interest the reaction of the historical 
profession, since we felt that we must 
judge ourselves by the degree of suc- 
cess we could achieve in producing 
history that met the tests of academic 
scholarship. Not only did we owe this 
to the Army and the public, but to 
ourselves, for many of our colleagues 
thought we had become “kept” men, 
and our reputations were at stake. We 
were, therefore, relieved and happy 
when the reviews in the professional 
historical journals proved to be con- 
sistently favorable and praised our 
work, not without surprise, for its 
integrity, objectivity, and breadth. But 
the Army, I have always felt, could be 
happiest regarding the trust it had put 
in us when the French General Lestien 
wrote in the Revue d'histoire de la 
deuxiéme guerre mondiale that the 
American Army’s histories had the 
character of ‘“‘un examen de conscience.” 


HEN I RETIRED in October, 1958, 
BY iy cne volumes of the U. S. 
Army in World War II had either been 
published or, except for mapping and 
literary editing, were ready for publica- 
tion. As I looked back, this seemed a 
miracle of quantitative achievement, 


since only twelve years ago we had 
started from scratch. It seemed even 
more miraculous when I recalled our 
impatience with the ponderous move- 
ment of the governmental machinery 
through which we had to work. 

But our chief concern was quality. 
On this we sought a verdict based on 
our definition of objectives. We had 
acted on the conviction that if the 
history of the war was not written 
promptly, it would never be written 
correctly. We undertook to do at once 
what could not be done as well later. 
But I must now add that we were also 
guided by the principle of not trying 
to do now what can be done only at a 
later date. Our mission, as I saw it, was 
to leave for the future an exact memory 
of the present, as detached and com- 
plete as we could make it. Speculation 
we left to future historians. What we 
sought to produce was not eye-catching 
books for the general reader, but works 
of reference that the scholar and pro- 
fessional military reader could use with 
confidence and to which the veteran 
could turn for a study in depth of what 
he had experienced. Some of the vol- 
umes, indeed a gratifying proportion of 
them, are more than that. They contain 
exciting as well as instructive reading. 
But the reader we kept in mind was the 
student. To that end and well aware 
that at best we had only run a lawn- 
mower over the vast field of records, 
we provided every volume with an 
elaborate apparatus of footnotes and 
guides to the records. These alone, in 
my opinion, justify the very consider- 
able investment of money that the 
government has put into our efforts. 

In general, our experiment has con- 
vinced me that contemporary history 
can be written that is as sound as any 
history that can be written; that the 
difficulties it presents have been exag- 
gerated, and that our scholarly training 
provides the doctrines and methods 
with which these difficulties can be 
overcome. But this requires imagina- 
tion and resourcefulness in applying 
these to the problems of historiography 
that research and writing in contem- 
porary history accentuate. 

In addition, it requires codperation 
on a large scale. What I have said, on 
the other hand, is not to be construed 
as an argument for “official’’ history. 
To me it means only that when the job 
cannot be done unless the historians are 
employed by an agency of the govern- 
ment, official history can, under the 
right conditions of professional control, 
be honest history. 
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Two Trams 


First, Train 2 moves from A on to C 
and leaves four cars on this siding. 
It then moves on over B and backs 
up on the main track beyond A, far 
enough so that Train 178 can get on 
this section of track. Train 178 now 
goes from B over D past A, then 
backwards over C toward B, pushing 
the four cars from Train 2 along to 
B. Now Train 2 moves on to C, 
letting Train 178 pass on D. Train 
178 leaves the four cars from Train 2 
on D. Train 2 now moves on toward 
B and backs up on D to have its 
four rear cars hitched on. 
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Ir you HAVE Not already renewed 


your subscription to The Johns 
Hopkins Magazine, you can do so 
now and be sure of receiving the 
next nine or eighteen issues with- 
out interruption. If your subscrip- 
tion does not expire until later, 
you may still order now and have 
your subscription extended be- 
yond the proper expiration date. 
(A convenient postage-paid en- 
velope was bound into last month’s 


issue.) 
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Douglas diversification affords 
broadened opportunities, com- 
bined with stability and se- 
curity. 

Engineering at Douglas is 
divided into three basic areas 
...missile and space systems, 
transport aircraft and combat 
aircraft. In these military and 
commercial categories, each 
advancing beyond present fron- 
tiers of achievement, engineers 
and scientists can progress to 
the limit of their capabilities. 

In addition, supervisory and 
executive openings are filled 
from within the company. 
Many of the top executive 
officers at Douglas are engi- 
neers who have moved right up 
to assume wide responsibility. 

We are interested in engi- 
neers with backgrounds in 
other fields as well as avionics, 
aircraft and missiles. 

For further information write 
to Mr. C. C. LaVene, Douglas 
Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa 
Monica, California. 

Section FF. 


the most respected name in aircraft, 
missile and space technology 








EDITORS 


INFORMAL 


AN 


L. SEEMS that somebody is always 
tampering with the English lan- 
guage: obnoxious 
like -wise and -type, advocating pho- 
netic spelling, or striving to bring 
grammatical 
elite company of Accepted Usage. 
Except for infrequent attempts by 
eccentric authors to drop apostrophes 


inventing suffixes 


transgressions into the 


from contractions or quotation marks 
from dialogue, the field of punctuation 
remains relatively untrammeled. All 
Western languages use but three termi- 
nal punctuation marks: the period, the ex- 
clamation point, and the question mark. 

Each has its function. The period 
suffices to end a sentence of neutral 
character. The exclamation point lies 
at the disposal of rabble-rousers and 
ad-copy writers, who frequently stack 
them side by side to add emphasis to 
their claims. And the question mark is 
the indispensable tool of curious children 
and poll-takers. 

All of us, in our moments of glibness, 
have made use of one or more of these 
devices. (Exclamation points, be _ it 
noted, are passé in many circles. Non- 
sense! say we.) But are these three 
enough? In an age when the world has 
many problems simply because people 
don’t understand each other, it is im- 
portant that our tools of communica- 
tion be adequate. This is no time for 
complacency. 

To us—though we are probably not 
the first to notice—there appears a 
serious void in punctuation. 

Consider the man who makes a 
statement for the purpose of getting a 
laugh. It may be a statement in jest, 
a joke, or a bit of light-hearted sarcasm. 
If the man puts forth his statement 
verbally, he may get the right response 
from his audience simply by artful 
use of inflection and timing. If he is good 
at this sort of thing, he may get a job 
on television. 

But suppose the man writes the 
statement in a book. Will the humor 
reach its mark? Will the reader take 
the statement in jest, or will he read it 
literally and take it for idiocy? If he 
takes the statement seriously, he is apt 
to be misled, misinformed, or insulted, 
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and denied a decent chuckle for his 
troubles. The writer’s prose is at the 
mercy of the reader, a poor risk in these 
days of decline of subtle humor. 

The writer needs a symbol, a punc- 
tuation mark to flag his statements of 
intended humor. Call it a “chuckle 
mark.”” The mark must bespeak its 
purpose; it must stand there and say, 
“Look, buddy, I’m only kidding,”’ or 
more simply, “This is a joke.” 

How many confusions, hurt feelings, 
brinks of war, might be avoided if we 
were blessed with such a device! How 
mirthful we would become, suddenly 
discovering jokes that had previously 
whizzed over our heads! How free we 
could roam in our conversation and 
writing, knowing that our off-hand 
remarks or near-libelous jokes could be 
protected against misinterpretation sim- 
ply by resorting to the chuckle mark! 

So enthusiastic are we about the 
great vistas to be opened by the chuckle 
mark, that we have taken the first 
major step towards insuring its wide- 
spread adoption. We have searched our 
typewriter keyboard for an appropri- 
ate, yet obscure, symbol, settling at 
last on the @, whose graceful lines seem 
to breathe a smile. 

We earnestly solicit your support of 
the @ Movement. Chucklers of the 
world, unite @@ @@ 


* 


Not uncommonly, editors tend to feel 
that their efforts don’t count for much, 
They come crashing into a deadline, full 
of enthusiasm for their current issue, 
wait with some anxiety until it rolls 
(with ink still wet) from the printing 
press, then sit back to await the readers’ 
reactions. Quite often, unless they’ve 
erred badly, they wait in vain. 

So it was with us and our June issue 
which we thought might bring in some 
mail. But just as this issue went to press, 
Dr. Janet Hardy called us from the 
Hospital to request 10,000 reprints of 
the ‘“Mother-Child Study” article. “It 
has created quite a stir in our circles,” 
she reported. And we, immodestly, are 
delighted at that. 
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PHRISTMAS GIFTS WITH 
UNUSUAL APPEAL & 
A HOPKINS FLAVOR 














BANNERS & PENNANTS...with the University 
seal in bright, official colors. Wonderful for a 
boy's room. Pennant, $1.98; the banner, $2.85. 


BOOKENDS. .. Walnut or blonde with bronze 

$4.75 pair 
“SIX-FOOTER” MUFFLER. ..Neck or head scarf 
in blue and black 


BEER MUG...Black with gold seal. Holds 
twenty ounces 


TRAY... Black with full color picture of Gilman 
Hall in center 


CAPTAIN'S CHAIR. ..Black with gold trim and the Hopkins seal in full color 
MINIATURE CAPTAIN'S CHAIR...Exactly as above, in children’s size... . 


FOR THE LADIES. ..A chair to match the Hopkins captain's chair. Black with gold trim and University 
seal in color. (Not shown.)......... 000 ce ccc cee cece cece cuceceenceceucsuceeeueencerees $17.95 


(Above items shipped collect from Gardner, Mass.) 


WMOR T-SHIRTS... jst tke thote the colege SEAGRASS 


men wear. Old favorites among the younger 
set. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
eo ne Homewood, Baltimore 18, Maryland 


Please send me the following items: 
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Add 3% tax on Maryland deliveries only 





Add 10% for shipping (except chairs) 
TOTAL ENCLOSED $ 








GLASSWARE... with gold and black seal. 
Martini and highball sizes, $5.95 a dozen; 


old fashioned, $5.95 a dozen. Shaker, $5.95. pan <phase “Ae Ao <te  “Ann<tae “An AD “ie Ae 
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Assume that the simple long division problem 
to the left was found among some very old 
papers. It was in such poor condition that 
only two of the digits could be identified: ‘7’ 
and ‘o’; the others had faded beyond recog- 
nition. At first glance, the problem seems im- 
possible to reconstruct, but by applying sim- 
ple logic and the basic rules of long division, 
the correct number can be substituted for the 
unknowns. 


Long Division... 
AND THE INDEPENDENT UNIVERSITY 


Even the most difficult of mathematical puzzles are 
ultimately solved in steps of basic mathematics and 
logic. For the scholar, an inveterate puzzle maker, 
the important things are not the numbers, but the 
methods of solution. Only when scholars are free to 
create their own puzzles and seek solutions does 
knowledge advance. It is the duty of men in a free 
society to promote this free inquiry through the sup- 
port of their independent universities. 


J. L. Hain e Co. 


INVESTMENT ADVISERS 


451 Penn Square « Reading, Pennsylvania 








